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ENGLAND'S NEW DRAMATISTS 

BY P. P. HOWE 

In these days, when art at least is international, anu 
when freer trade than that which already obtains between 
the theaters of New York and London conld hardly be prom- 
ised by any one of the political parties, in these days there 
is only one boundary to our hopes of the English drama 
and that is the boundary that is set up where the English 
language ceases to be spoken. We all read one another's 
novels and plays to-day: a novel which has found its origin 
in the life of the United States, but which has in it the some- 
thing universal that makes art good, takes no more time 
than does a Marconi message to cross the Atlantic; while 
a play that proves to be good in Manchester is hardly seen 
in London before New York and Chicago have it also. This 
is as it should be. The best plays, of course, like every- 
thing that is best in art, will continue to come out of some 
strong feeling for the local life that is definitely and par- 
ticularly known. Consciousness of nationality is still, and 
is likely always to be, the most powerful of motives to good 
art. But the day has gone by when the things in an art 
that are local can prove a barrier through which the things 
that are universal can find no immediate passage. The best 
dramatist who, has written in English in our time wrote 
of the life of the roads and islands of the "West of Ireland, 
for presentation in a particular theater in Dublin; and 
though not ten years have passed since the first of his plays 
was written nor five years since his last, it would be hard 
to set foot in a town or city in England or America where 
the theater is cared for and not find his fame and influence 
there before you. 

Between London and New York there is this especial com- 
munity, that the difficulties besetting a good drama in the 
two places are the same. A recent English observer in 
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America went so far as to couple the theater he found there 
with the sports rather than with the art; and when he felt 
that this was a hard saying he hastened to add that he 
would have had to do just the same had it been England 
he was observing.* He was not without his justification. 
Mr. W. B. Yeats commented long ago upon the difficult para- 
dox presented by the drama, that it has need of cities that 
it may find men in sufficient numbers, and that great cities 
tend to destroy the emotions to which good drama appeals. 
Be this as it may, if we direct our attention to the merely 
economic situation confronting the drama, we may see quite 
clearly that London and New York are in the same boat, 
upon the same sea of troubles. There is the same difficulty 
of the intensive cultivation of ground rents, making it neces- 
sary that a theater, because of the mere cost of existence, 
should pay its way at once and all the time ; in competition 
not so much with other arts — for pictures can be shown and 
books printed at comparatively a fraction of the cost — but 
with the most strenuous of businesses. There is the same 
difficulty also of the confusion and deterioration of public 
taste in regard to the drama. In a simpler age, men did not 
doubt that the theater was for recreation, for a stimulated 
zest in life, in a word, for pleasure ; but with the vehement 
ineessance of life in a modern city, they have come to dis- 
trust their own powers of enjoyment, and to accept what is 
given them by worthy or unworthy tradesmen for no better 
reason than that it will pass without ennui the hours be- 
tween dinner and supper or between supper and bed. They 
have lost, in the turmoil, their standard of values, and the 
indiscriminate newspapers have supplied them, very cheap- 
ly, with another and quite false standard. And now there 
is the institution of the Cinema, to give them, very cheaply 
again — because the mechanical is always cheaper than the 
human — the simulacrum of drama without its soul. The 
task, then, of putting back drama into the theaters and of 
putting it back into its position in the hearts of men is 
primarily a task of simplification. Whether of economics 
or of art, it is a matter of right principles. As long ago 
as the first visit of the Comedie Frangaise to London, 
Matthew Arnold, that acute observer, saw that first and 
foremost the improvement of the English theater was a 
matter of organization. " Organize the theater," he said. 

*Mr. Arnold Bennett, in Tour United States. 
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In the last ten years the work of organizing the English 
theater may be said to have been begun. But you may 
organize the theater and still have no drama to put into it. 

An observer who came to America to-day with a more 
spacious leisure for its theater than Mr. Arnold Bennett 
had, could not be satisfied, I think, at rounding in the drama 
of America along with its sports. An observer who came to 
England could not be satisfied, I am quite sure (if he were 
a good observer), without finding for the drama some more 
adequate category. But, for better or worse, American ob- 
servers do not come to England in the same rich profusion 
as we English observers come to America. If an observer 
came, however, he would find himself confronted by some- 
thing that he would not, I think, have found had he come 
twenty, or even ten, years ago. He would find himself con- 
fronted by the definite admission that the drama is an art. 
He would not find this admission in the universities, as the 
English observer finds it in those universities of America 
that have followed the admirable lead of Professor George 
Baker, of Harvard. The English universities have still 
place in their curriculum only for ^Eschylus, for Sophocles, 
and for Euripides amongst dramatists, because these wrote 
in Greek; even Shakespeare may come in only by a side 
door as it were, as when Professor A. C. Bradley, of Oxford, 
devoted lectures that should have gone to Poetry to the best 
consideration that has yet been given to the technique of 
Shakespeare as a tragic dramatist. If our observer would 
not find the admission in the lecture-room, however, he 
would find it in the seclusion of the newly formed Drama 
Societies, which perhaps Mr. Granville Barker would be 
addressing, or in the privacy of the undergraduates' cham- 
bers, where the complete works of Mr. Bernard Shaw are 
certainly being read. And, more important than in any 
university, he would find the admission in the theater. He 
would have to search for it; but now, in the year 1913, the 
admission that the drama is an art is beginning to be con- 
ceded even there. 

It was not conceded twenty years ago. When Wilde 
wished to secure admission to the London theaters, be had 
to forget he was an artist. The worst things in Wilde's 
plays, the good women and tbe long-suffering politicians 
and the " strong curtains," are in the plays he wrote for the 
London theaters. The best things are in " Salome," which 
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was not written for any theater and which, in England, is 
not yet allowed to be seen in any. " The Importance of 
Being Earnest " was a happy accident, one of those encour- 
aging reminders that come nowadays only once in a genera- 
tion, that good art is also good business, a fact which the 
Elizabethans understood perfectly well. But who would 
think, to read Wilde's serious plays — to read, for a par- 
ticular example, the dreadfully stagey and absurd soliloquy 
which opens the third act of " Lady Windermere's Fan " 
— that Ibsen and Hauptmann and Strindberg were already 
well known to Europe? The credit is Sir Arthur Pinero's 
that he first of the working English dramatists awoke to 
Ibsen; and even the two volumes of Mr. Bernard Shaw's 
tempestuous criticism cannot take it from him. Since Mr. 
Shaw turned from the easy business of writing about plays 
to the vastly more difficult business of writing them, he 
has never constructed a play so -well as " Iris " or " Mid- 
Channel " is constructed. But it was not without justice, 
if it was without elegance, that a writer once named Mr. 
Shaw as " the symbol of the whole shindy." " The whole 
shindy " had for its purpose the admission of the drama 
among the arts; and Mr. Shaw, who had for years abused 
and bludgeoned the theater managers for their stupidity in 
regarding art as, on the whole, " a quaint and costly ring 
in the nose of Nature," must have the principal share in 
the partial victory we are now celebrating. He has it 
whether we graciously give it to him or no. Mr. Shaw has 
secured for himself his very fair share of the spoils that 
the theater has rendered up to the artist in our generation : 
indeed, his own personal victory has not been partial at 
all, it has been complete. I suppose he and Mr. Barrie 
are the only undoubted artists who up to the present have 
made any considerable amount of money out of the theater 
in England or America. St. John Hankin wanted none and 
made very little; J. M. Synge during his lifetime gave his 
plays free of all royalty to the Abbey Theater in Dublin; 
Mr. Masefield has turned aside from the theater because he 
has found people more willing to pay for his dramatic 
poems; while Mr. Granville Barker has given us an exact 
return of what his most ambitious play brought him in — 
I think it was one shilling and fourpence halfpenny. 

I say that St. John Hankin did not want money, but I 
remember that he did. He wanted money to start a reper- 
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tory theater. Now if the institution of the repertory the-; 
ater is not more truly even than Mr. Shaw the " symbol of 
the whole shindy," it is only because Mr. Shaw came first. 
Mr. Shaw would, in the end, have cut and thrust his way 
into any theater, however stupid, by sheer virtue of the 
pleasure-giving qualities of his wit; and profit would have 
accrued in the ordinary course of nature. But the first man 
who suggested a repertory theater suggested as credible 
a theater that should be run in the interest of art rather 
than in the interest of commercial profit. A repertory the- 
ater is a theater that presents plays well rather than to the 
maximum commercial advantage; it is a theater that goes 
upon the belief that it is its business to supply ' ' the nourish- 
ment, not very easy to define, on which our imaginations 
live." That is to say, it remembers that the drama is an 
art all the time, fulfilling the function of an art. It need 
not, by that fact, be any the less delightful or amusing: 
that is important to understand. The repertory theater 
should be, regarded as a single theater, a great deal more 
delightful and amusing than any other single theater: just 
as it is more pleasant to be brought up on a nicely varied 
diet than on one consisting exclusively of porridge or peas. 
But if you are in the theater business, the most profitable 
thing you can do, from the point of view of your income 
for the current year, is to find an attractive play, put it on 
the stage, and keep it there just as long as it continues to 
be profitable. You would only take any other course in 
the belief that this ordinary commercial course was not al- 
together good for plays and was not altogether good for 
their artistic appreciation. If you were making money, an 
alternative course would only suggest itself if you cared 
very much that under this system you were not getting the 
best plays and you were not getting the best audiences. The 
man who first suggested a repertory theater did care very 
much. He cared more for good plays than for big profits ; 
only, if he was a sensible man, he must have known also 
that in the long run, if not in the short, the best plays must 
make the biggest profits. The most successful piece of 
shoddy from Broadway or Shaftesbury Avenue can never 
hope to catch up with '■ Hamlet " as a money-maker. It is 
true that no repertory theater has up to the present been 
run at a big profit, even by Mr. Charles Frohman. But 
that is because no repertory theater in England is at any- 
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thing but the beginning of its run. The repertory theater 
Avhen it is really and firmly established has no other aim 
but to put on all the plays that are worthy and to keep them 
on for a very long time ; indeed, to keep them on forever. 

The repertory theater, then, already in being at Dublin, 
at Manchester, at Glasgow, at Liverpool, at Birmingham, 
and about to come into being at Leeds, at Bradford, and 
at Sheffield, is a convenient symbol of the new spirit in the 
English theater : it is no more. There is no particular virtue 
in a system other than that which issues in its works. How- 
ever admirable the fig-tree in design, if it remains barren 
of fruits there is no virtue in it. If in New York to-morrow 
there were to be two repertory theaters, one of which gave 
poor plays well (as Mr. Belasco's theaters do) and one of 
which gave good plays ill (as certain of the repertory the- 
aters in England have been known to do), neither of these 
two theaters would be so important to dramatic art as is 
Mr. Winthrop Ames's theater, which gives good plays well, 
although it does not go at all strictly upon the repertory 
system. The new spirit can only be held to be present when 
it takes expression in good plays. It is good plays that the 
English theater wants : given good plays, the good playgoer 
will mind very little by what means he gets them. Thus, 
of the best plays that have been written in England during 
the period I have under review, Hankin's and Synge's and 
Mr. Masefield's and Miss Baker's " Chains " and Mr. 
Houghton's " Hindle Wakes " were brought out by the 
special or repertory theaters; Mr. Barker's and Mr. Gals- 
worthy's plays, finding their origin in the special theaters, 
have to some extent conquered the ordinary theaters, al- 
though not so decisively as Mr. Shaw's; whilst for Mr. 
Davies's comedies and Mr. Besier's " Don " and Miss 
Sowerby's " Rutherford and Son " we have to thank the 
general theater of commerce. 

Occupying a position midway between the theater as 
Wilde left it, and the theater as our younger writers find 
it, stands the work of St. John Hankin. Hankin died in 
1909, at the age of thirty-nine, and his collected plays have 
just been published. He wrote Hve full-length comedies and 
two shorter plays, all of which have been seen on the stage. 
At the same time he is the most readable dramatist since 
Wilde, not excepting Mr. Shaw. All the best dramatists are 
readable, although, of course, a play does not come to its 
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full stature until it is seen upon tlie stage. If we wanted 
another symbol of the new spirit in the theater, we might 
find it in this fact, that to-day plays are read, as they have 
not been read in England since the end of the Restoration. 
It is not very easy or delightful to read the plays of Sir 
Arthur Pinero. If we see why this is, we shall understand 
one at least of the respects in which St, John Hankin was 
a pioneer. Pinero 's people never, or hardly ever, speak 
quite as people would be likely to speak in real life. When 
Mrs. Ebbsmith wishes to tell her lover, with whom she is 
living on terms of the easiest intimacy, that she likes his 
essay, she says, " It bristles with truth, it is vital." Now 
that is the sort of remark that is not true, although its un- 
truth may possibly not be apparent in the theater so long as 
we are under the spell of the actress. " The Liars " in 
the theater is an amusing comedy, but it is not the sort of 
comedy one reads for sheer pleasure in one's library. Sir 
Arthur Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones wrote, and 
still write, speeches for actors ; it was the desire of St. John 
Hankin to create character and to let it find its appropriate 
utterance in speech. He was equally clear about his dif- 
ference from Mr. Bernard Shaw on the other hand. "It 
is the dramatist's business," he wrote once, " to represent 
life, not to argue about it." 

If the theater of Pinero and Jones did not " represent 
life," and if Mr. Bernard Shaw was too prone to " argue 
about it," the path that St. John Hankin opened up has 
been followed by other writers very clearly. Mr. Granville 
Barker, in " The Madras House " especially, has pushed 
further along it than Hankin even saw; while Mr. Gals- 
worthy has kept very austerely to the path of life as he sees 
it lived in the big world outside the theater. The work of 
these two men is so well known, however, that we may turn 
at once to the younger workers. Since Miss Elizabeth 
Baker has failed up to the present to follow up her ad- 
mirable and sympathetic play of clerk life, " Chains," Miss 
Githa Sowerby and Mr. Stanley Houghton must be regarded 
as the two most promising of recent recruits to the theater. 
Miss Sowerby also has only one play to her name that need 
be seriously considered, but there is plenty of time for her 
to follow it with others. " Rutherford and Son " is the 
study of a middle-class household and of its dominance by 
the father, given with something of Ibsen's spareness and 
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economy. Mr. Houghton is a typical product of the English 
repertory theaters. His apprentice work for Miss Horni- 
nian's theater at Manchester — which included the amusing 
comedy for parents, " The Younger Generation " — pre- 
pared one for his admirable achievement in " Hindle 
Wakes." Here is a play that is at once exciting, as a good 
play should be, and almost perfectly faithful in its adherence 
to real life. One may think that the mill girl who refuses 
her employer 's son in marriage is not, in her concluding out- 
break, quite innocent of the suspicion of having studied Mr. 
Bernard Shaw ; but for three-fourths of his play Mr. Hough- 
ton is master both of his story and of the best way to tell 
it in the theater, there can be no two opinions about that. I 
would group with Mr. Houghton, Mr. Charles McEvoy, Mr. 
Harold Brighouse, and Mr. G. J. Hamlen, each of whom 
has come to the London theater after a period of service 
with the repertory theaters in the country. Mr. McEvoy has 
written no one play by which his reputation may fairly 
stand, but he is a worker of considerable promise in the 
new realistic drama. Mr. Brighouse 's " The Odd Man 
Out," while lighter in texture than Mr. Houghton's play 
and with a satirical turn, showed something of the same 
notable mastery of the stage. Mr. Hamlen 's play, " The 
Waldies," is again a faithful study of a domestic milieu 
that has much in it that is admirable. The part that the 
Incorporated Stage Society played, by means of its periodic 
special performances, in introducing some of these plays to 
London and to the managers, should not be overlooked. 

There is one writer of our time who, treading no path 
but his own, yet points more clearly than any other to a 
future for the English drama. John Millington Synge died 
in 1909, at the age of thirty-seven. In the six years im- 
mediately preceding his death he had written six plays. 
To-day everybody knows them. The great value of Synge 's 
short work for the theater lies in the fact that he himself 
knew so clearly what he wanted from the theater. " On the 
stage one must have reality," he said, " and one must have 
joy." We have seen the path by which reality has come 
again into the English theater; but the writers who have 
trodden it after Hankin have not all been equally capable 
of joy. Mr. Galsworthy's latest play, " The Eldest Son," 
is truthful enough in its presentation of character and 
dialogue ; but who would say that in its story, which is not 
vol. cxovni. — no. 693 IS 
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meet for comedy and which somehow falls short of the truly 
tragic, there is joy? Synge would have us impatient of all 
false joys, of a so-called " serious " drama on the one hand 
and of musical comedy on the other. The one he likened 
to a drug-store, and the other to a dram-shop: we should 
not go to the theater, he held, in the mood that we go to 
either. His own plays do Undeniably give us that " nourish- 
ment, not very easy to define, on which our imaginations 
live." They do so because lie knew and loved the theater 
without losing his knowledge and his love of life ; and he 
alone of his- contemporaries was able to join hands with 
Sheridan and Goldsmith, and to walk quietly and firmly on 
the good path without a thought of the generations in which 
the English theater had gone astray in the wilderness and 
buried its head in the sand. 

Synge is not altogether without a successor. Mr. Mase- 
field has written three plivys with something of the same 
spirit of vigorous reality in them, and it cannot be doubted 
that he will write more. His " Tragedy of Nan," with 
Synge 's " Playboy," " Shadow of the Glen," and " Riders 
to the Sea," must certainly rank as the major things of the 
modern English drama. Nor would it be easy to over- 
estimate their influence. Mr. T. C. Murray, a schoolmaster 
in County Cork, has contributed two plays, " Birthright " 
and ' ' Maurice Harte, ' ' to the repertory of the Irish Players 
tbat are the best plays they have had since the death of 
Synge. A moment of good drama not unworthy of Mr. 
Masefield is contained in a one-act play by Miss Gwen John, 
called " Edge o' Dark," which has unfortunately come un- 
der the ban of the English Examiner of Plays. But if there 
are artists able to work in the medium of the theater they 
will not be deterred by the fact that the theater is not yet 
completely in order for them. 

That it is not, is true. But it is vastly more ready for 
them than it was a couple of decades ago. If the organiza- 
tion of the theater were all that might be wished, it could 
not be the case, for example, as it is the case, that the plays 
of St. John Hankin, so well adapted to give pleasure through 
the general theater, have never yet found their place there. 
That is the situation in England. I do not think the situa- 
tion is really very different in America. 

P. P. Howe. 



